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Amongst the minerals of this remarkable area, coal has
already been mentioned. It crops out frequently on the sides
of the ravines, and has long been the principal fuel of the basin.
The salt production from the brine wells is an important item
in the provincial revenue.
The principal lines of communication in the Red Basin are
the rivers. The four main streams and the Yangtze fall about
500 feet in the 200 miles across the basin, but the Chinese boatmen
force their craft over apparently hopeless rapids and there is an
unending traffic. The land roads traverse the country in all
directions, but are nothing more than narrow tortuous footpaths
interrupted by successions of stone staircases, often cut from
the solid rock, where they cross the ravines.
The very dense population of Szechwan consists, at the present
day, mainly of immigrants from Hupeh, Kiangsi and other eastern
provinces who replaced the earlier inhabitants who were virtually
exterminated by a Shansi war lord in the seventeenth century.
The pressure on the land from the present immense population
is very severe and cultivation is being pushed further and further
into the surrounding girdle of mountains, especially towards the
Tibetan Border.
The Chengtu Plain. Though lying within the limits of the
Red Basin, the Chengtu Plain deserves special treatment as a
sub-region. It is a tract of about 2,800 square miles of roughly
level land in the otherwise purely mountainous province. Ascend-
ing the Min River from its junction with the Kinsha, by a series
of rapids one arrives, after a journey of about 200 miles, on to
the Chengtu Plateau, which itself has a marked slope from
north to south It is the bed of an old lake and has a subsoil of
boulder-filled gravels. Only the ancient and very ingenious
irrigation system has prevented the plain from remaining a
desert of boulders in the north and a useless swamp in the south.
At Kwan-hien, where the Min emerges from its gorge through
the Azure Wall Range, Li II, a gentleman of blessed repute,
whose very name is unknown, carried out the double scheme of
controlling the main stream by caissons and cutting a channel
to divert part of the water due east where it intercepts numerous
mountain streams and eventually distributes the collected waters
over the whole plain. Li II was the son of Li Ping who overthrew
the Shu kingdom in 215 B.C., and the success of his irrigation
scheme through more than two millenia is largely due to the
observance of his maxim 'Dig deep the bars; keep low the
dykes'. The Great Plain of North China would have had a
much happier history had this maxim been observed there,
where the dredging of the river-beds is entirely ignored. One